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PROGRESS REPORT OF THE ANTARCTIC EXPLORA¬ 
TION COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF VICTORIA AND OF THE ROYAL GEO¬ 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AUSTRALASIA 
(VICTORIAN BRANCH). 

The Antarctic Exploration Committee presents below its 
first Progress Report to the members^of the Royal Society of 
Victoria and of the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia. 

Since the appointment of your Committee in June last, it 
has held eight meetings; five at the Town Hall, Melbourne 
—on the 10th June, 15th July, and the 10th and 30th 
November, 14th December, 1886 ; one on 21st January, 
1887, at the Observatory; and on 28tli January, 1887, and 
1st February, at the Athenaeum. 

The first meeting was occupied with preliminaries, and in 
determining the course of action to be pursued. In conse¬ 
quence of resolutions passed at the second meeting, a 
memorandum of the desirable objects to be served by 
Antarctic research was printed and circulated. Copies were 
forwarded to the Premier and the leading papers, and to the 
Governments and scientific societies of neighbouring colonies. 
Others were sent to the secretary to the Antarctic Committee 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
to other influential persons; and the Hon. the Premier, with 
whom your Committee had an interview on the 4th August, 
was good enough to telegraph to the Agent-General in London 
on the subject, and to express himself favourably to the 
enterprise generally. That telegram appears to have aroused 
immediate attention among persons in Europe interested in 
whaling, &c., for several communications were received by 
the earliest mail from London, Peterhead, Dundee, and 
Sandefjord in Norway, offering information, advice, personal 
service, and steam- whalers for sale or charter. From most of 
the Governments of the adjacent colonies and their scientific 
societies replies were received, expressing approval of the 
project, and a general inclination to contribute to its execu¬ 
tion, the most cordial being that from Tasmania. From 
Adelaide was received an offer from Mr. Clement L. Wragge, 
formerly of the Ben Nevis Observatory in North Britain, 
to accompany gratuitously any scientific expedition as 
meteorologist. Another offer to command a whaling or 
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pioneer voyage came from Captain Fairweather, of Dundee, 
who, though comparatively young, has had seventeen years’ 
experience of ice navigation. A sympathetic letter was 
also received from Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, the 
secretary to the Antarctic Committee of the British Associa¬ 
tion. In response to particular inquiries as to the meteoro¬ 
logical conditions, the soil, and fauna and flora, in the 
Auckland, Campbell, and Macquarie Islands, the Honourable 
Mr. Seed, the Minister of Marine at Wellington, N.Z., and his 
officers, Mr. Chamberlain, at Dunedin, and Mr. Borne, at 
Invercargill, have been most obliging in forwarding the 
fullest information procurable. It appears that a Govern¬ 
ment schooner is periodically sent from New Zealand to the 
Auckland Isles with supplies for possible castaways, and that 
attempts have been repeatedly made there to acclimatise 
goats, rabbits, fowls, and certain vegetables, most of which, 
however (except the rabbits), seem to have disappeared. 
Macquarie Island, though further south (54 deg. 44 min. S.), 
seems less barren, and some persons have resided upon it for 
several years. It was visited in November, 1880, by Professor 
J. H. Scott (of Otago University), whose interesting account 
of it contains much valuable information. This paper was 
received from Mr. Seed, together with 'an excellent report 
upon the Auckland Isles, written by Captain Greig, of the 
N.Z. Government schooner “ Kekeno.” 

The letters from the gentlemen connected with the 
whaling interest in Europe confirm your Committee in the 
impression that the North Sea fisheries, which have long 
been failing, are now nearly profitless. In 1874 Captain 
Gray, of Peterhead, N.B., the reputed first living authority 
upon whaling, endeavoured to induce whale-ship owners to 
try the Antarctic Seas; bub a temporary improvement in 
the Arctic catch diverted attention from the project, which 
has since remained in abeyance. A useful pamphlet which 
he published in 1874 with that object was forwarded 
through the Agent-General to your Committee by Mr. 
Tod, of Peterhead. From Messrs. David Bruce and Co., 
of Peterhead, also was received an offer of two steam- 
whalers— the “Esquimaux” and “Polynia” — for sale or 
charter. From Mr. Christensen, of Sandefjord, Norway, 
was received a similar offer of four steam-whalers for sale 
or hire, either for scientific purposes, or for a whaling 
expedition. Finally, a letter has just been received, through 
the kindness of Mr. Buchan, town surveyor of Collingwood, 
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to whom it was addressed, from Captain Gray himself, of 
Peterhead, tendering three steam-whalers for the service, 
provided that satisfactory terms are offered to him. Captain 
Gray thinks that, after nearly forty years of North Sea 
whaling, he might himself be tempted to try Antarctic 
fishing for a year or two. He is quite confident of success, 
but justly says that it could be done far more profitably 
and economically from an Australian than a European port. 

Admiral Ommanney is strongly of opinion that the 
mother country only can adequately equip and conduct a 
suitable scientific expedition, which must be naval. This 
expedition, consisting of two steamers equipped for a three 
years’ cruise, would cost scarcely less than £200,000. The 
admiral cannot, however, move in the matter till after the 
next meeting of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, in September, 1887. But he regards with 
favour the proposal of an Australian pioneer expedition in a 
steam whaler, and thinks that the results might be extremely 
valuable. As an English expedition can scarcely be pre¬ 
pared to start before the end of 1888, or perhaps 1889, there 
should be plenty of time to carry the idea into effect. 
Captain Gray, or Sir A. Young, in the interim might be 
induced to undertake a whaling expedition to the South 
Polar Seas, and to carry hence two or three competent 
observers, by the offer of a bonus, to be augmented if his 
trip should not prove commercially profitable; and no doubt 
some good results might thus be achieved. 

Mr. Christensen asks from £3500 to £6500 per steamer for 
a twelve months’ voyage. The other gentlemen make no offer, 
but await one. The Agent-General, in a letter dated 26th 
November and just received, reports that he has had an 
interview with Sir Allen Young, from whom he expects in a 
few days particulars of an offer to lead a whaling expedition to 
the Antarctic Seas, if guaranteed £8000 or £10,000 to cover 
possible loss; the amount to be reduced by a certain sum 
for every whale caught. Whether he will carry scientific 
passengers at all, or proceed to high latitudes, and on what 
tertns, remains to be seen when his offer arrives. 

But there are other alternatives. Captain Gray suggests 
the formation here of a whaling company, and feels certain 
of its thorough success. Probably it would be most suc¬ 
cessful with his assistance on the spot, and with his ships. 
Still the scientific objects would be secondary, if not neglected, 
unless strictly provided for in the conditions of agreement. 
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Your Committee has, however, in view of the supposed 
greater expense of a purely scientific expedition, come to 
the conclusion to recommend the Government to advertise 
for tenders for a bonus, graduated at a certain sum for every 
degree of latitude above 70, to be given to any steam- 
whaler which will carry a few scientific passengers, and 
bring thence to Melbourne Antarctic products of a certain 
value, besides effecting a landing on the mainland near 
Mount Erebus, 

Replies have been sent to the letters received, asking what 
subsidy would form a sufficient inducement to send whalers 
from Europe to carry hence a few observers, with an 
additional bonus should the voyage prove a commercial failure. 

The appendix comprises the following documents :— 

1. The prospective memorandum issued by the Com¬ 

mittee. 

2. The telegram of the Premier of Victoria to London. 

3. His circular to neighbouring colonies. 

4. Mr. Tod’s letter from Peterhead, enclosing— 

5. Captain Gray’s pamphlet on “ Antarctic Whaling.” 

6. Messrs. David Bruce and Co.’s letter, offering ships, &c. 

7. Mr. Christensen’s letter from Sandefjord, Norway, 

offering ships, &c. 

8. Admiral Ommanney’s letter from England. 

9. Captain Fairweather’s letter from Dundee, offering 

services. 

10. Captain David Gray’s letter from Peterhead. 

11. The Agent-General’s letter of 26th November, 

reporting interview with Sir Allen Young. 

12. The Agent-General’s letter of 10th December, 

enclosing Mr. Dessen’s offer of ships. 

13. Extract from private letter as to Sealing at Mac¬ 

quarie and Campbell Islands. 

14. South Polar map, reproduced by Mr. Sprent from 

Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

Many other letters have been received, and are available 
for reference, but your committee does not think it necessary 
to publish them, namely:—Mr. J. L. Sinclair’s (Auckland), of 
13th September and 25th October; Mr. F. L. Langdale’s 
(Waikaiza, Fiji),of 26th September, 1886,and26th November, 
1886, offering service; Mr. Borrie’s (Collector of Customs 
Invercargill), 15th October, 1886; Captain Greig’s report 
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on Auckland and Campbell Islands; Professor Scott's 
paper on Macquarie Island; Mr. Morton's (Secretary, 
Royal Society, Tasmania), 14th September, 1886; Mr. 
Clement L. Wragge's (Adelaide), of 6th September, 1886, 
offering services; the Secretaries of Royal Society of New 
South Wales and Linnaean Society of New South Wales, 
6th August and 22nd July, 1886; Mr. J. S. Robertson’s 
(Hobart), of 16th July, 1886; Mr. John Sangster’s (London), 
26th August and 16th September, 1886, to Agent-General, 
offering advice; Messrs. Thos. Bland and Sons (London), to 
Agent-General, offering new whaling gun; sundry letters 
from the Premier’s and A gent-General's offices, &c. 

Your Committee enumerated in its memorandum of 28th 
June some general advantages of Antarctic Exploration. 
But in reviewing the position it feels strongly the great 
advantages to be secured by losing no time in prosecuting 
researches in the South Polar Seas. The proximity of 
Australian ports gives these colonies a great facility for 
securing a share in the lucrative Antarctic whaling and 
sealing trade. To neglect these fisheries any longer would 
be not only to forego handsome commercial profits, but to 
abandon also our national maritime interest in these southern 
seas, and all the great advantages in relation to the Ant¬ 
arctic regions of our unique geographical position. 

CRAWFORD PASCO, R.N., President , 
and F.R.G.S, M.R.G.SA. 

T. F. BRIDE, LL.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.G.SA. 

J. G. DUFFY, M.R.G.S.A. 

R. L. J. ELLERY, F.R.S., M.R.S. of Y. 

G. S. GRIFFITHS, F.G.S., M.R.S. of Y. 

W. C. KERNOT, M.A., C.E., President of 
R.S. of Y. 

A. C. MACDONALD, F.R.G.S., M.R.G.S.A., 
and M.R.S. of Y. 

FERD. von MUELLER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
M.R.S. of Y, and R.G.S.A. 

H. K. RUSDEN, Hon. Sec., R.S. of V. 

G. W. SELBY, Hon. Sec., R.S. of Y. 

J. J. WILD, Ph.D., F.R.G.S, M.R.S. of Y. 
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Recommendations from the Antarctic Committee 

APPOINTED BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA AND 

the Royal Geographical Society of Australia 
(Victorian Branch), to the Honourable the 
Premier :— 

1. The Antarctic Committee begs respectfully to recom¬ 
mend to the Honourable the Premier the propriety of 
stimulating Antarctic research by the offer of bonuses. 

2. That a sum of £10,000 be placed upon the Estimates, 
to provide for the amount of the bonuses, and for the 
expenses of the equipment and of the staff. 

8. The amount of the bonuses to be paid to the ship¬ 
owners for the hereinafter mentioned services is to be 
decided by tender, and the same, together with the cost of 
equipment and the staff, not to exceed the sum of £10,000. 

4. That the Government invite tenders from shipowners 
willing to perform the services required. 

5. That the tenders be sent to the Treasury direct, or 
through the Agent-General, not later than the 1st June. 

6. That tenderers must provide two fortified steam 
ships, each of not less than 175 tons register, 60 horse-power 
nominal, and A1 at Lloyd's, or of an equivalent class. 

7. That tenderers must supply full descriptions of the 
ships and their equipments. 

8. That the master and chief mate of both ships shall 
have held similar positions in Arctic steamships. 

9. That the tenderer shall provide, free of charge, cabin 
accommodation in each ship for two gentlemen, who will 
sail as the scientific staff; also a separate cabin, of a size to 
be specified, as instrument room and office. 

10. The scientific staff will have the status of cabin pas¬ 
sengers, and be subordinate to the master, but the master 
must afford them every facility, that does not interfere 
with the work or safety of the ship, for noting natural 
phenomena. 

11. The chartered ships will earn a special bonus (to come 
out of the £10,000 appropriated) upon their entering at the 
Custom House a cargo of 100 tons of oil, being the produce 
of fish caught south of 60 degs. S. The special bonus to be 
paid as follows, viz.:—To ships owned and registered in 
Australia, £1000; to ships owned and registered elsewhere, 
£800. 
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12. The services desired are as follows, viz.:—A flying 
survey of any coast-lines lying within the Antarctic circle, 
and not now laid down upon the Admiralty charts. The 
discovery of new waterways leading towards the South 
Pole, and of harbours suitable for wintering in. Oppor¬ 
tunities to be afforded to the scientific staff to add to our 
knowledge of the meteorology, oceanography, terrestrial 
magnetism, natural history, and geology of the region. The 
discovery of commercial products. 

13. The tenderer must specify the bonus be demands for 
passing 70 degs. S. with either one or two ships; also the 
bonus he demands for each degree attained beyond 70 degs. 
S. by one ship; also the bonus he demands for every occasion 
upon which he succeeds in establishing on the shore a 
temporary observing camp. 

14. That the Government should pay for only one such 
station for each 120 miles of latitude or longitude, unless the 
master shall have established more at the written request of 
both members of the staff. 

15. The staff to have the right to refuse to accept the site 
of any camp selected by the master, and such refusal shall 
be logged by the master, and read over to the staff in the 
presence of the mate and the surgeon; and the staff shall 
hand to the master their objections thereto in writing, and 
the same must be signed by both of them. 

16. The tenderer will not receive any more bonus for two 
ships than for one after passing the 70th parallel. The 
committee would prefer that one of the ships should remain 
fishing in the neighbourhood of North Cape, Victoria Land, 
whilst the other pushed into higher latitudes. In case of 
accident to the latter, the former would serve as a depot 
and relief for the shipwrecked crew to fall back upon. 

17. Should the master of either ship despatch an exploring 
party from his vessel, the contractor will be entitled to a 
bonus for each sixty miles of latitude or longitude traversed 
by such party, but the tenderer must specify what sum he 
will require for each sixty miles so traversed. 

18. That the ships should proceed direct to the bight 
situated on the meridian of 180 degs., with a view of one 
of them getting beyond Ross’ furthest, and especially of 
observing the conditions of the volcanoes at the head of the 
bight. 

19. The contractor will be liable to no penalty should he 
fail to reach to any latitude tendered for. 
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20. The contractor will have the right to employ his 
ships in whaling or sealing, and in loading guano or other 
cargo. 

21. Should the masters be unable to get right or sperm 
whales to enable them to compete for the bonus offered under 
the 12th proviso, they will nevertheless be entitled to the 
bonus should they return with a cargo of any merchantable 
commodity obtained within the Antarctic circle, and having 
a value equivalent to that of 100 tons of whale oil. 

22. Both ships must be in Port Phillip Bay and ready to 
start on the 15th of October. 

23. That in case of any difficulty arising in England 
between the Agent-General and the contractor, it shall 
be referred to the British Antarctic Committee for 
decision. 


APPENDICES. 

No. 1. 

A MEMORANDUM OP THE OBJECTS TO BE SERVED 
BY ANTARCTIC RESEARCH. 

1. An Antarctic Exploration Committee having been appointed 
by the Royal Society of Victoria and the Geographical Society of 
Australasia, its members desire to place before the public a brief 
memorandum of the objects to be served by the enterprise. 

2. Nearly fifty years have elapsed since the last expedition was 
despatched to the South Polar regions, and this Committee consider 
that the time has arrived when another might be sent out with 
advantage. Such a project was first mooted, some considerable time 
since, by our colleague, Baron von Mueller, in his inaugural address 
to the Geographical Society. The Antarctic is situated so near to 
us, and it forms so considerable a region that, if its exploration will 
serve any valuable purpose, the interest Australasia has in its 
accomplishment ought to be greater than that of any other community. 
Some of the learned societies of Great Britain and the- Continent 
are now engaged in promoting such an enterprise. Under these 
circumstances it behoves us to consider what the objects of 
Antarctic research may be, so that, if the project be worthy of 
support, we may assist in the undertaking. 

3. Geographical discovery has ever borne an extended Commerce 
as its fruit, while simultaneously promoting various utilitarian 
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sciences. Its objects naturally divide themselves into discoveries 
which may offer to mankind a direct return in the shape of new 
stores of merchantable products, and discoveries which simply add 
to our stock of knowledge. 

4. The whale trade has been a lucrative one in the past, but the 
steady warfare so long maintained against these animals has now 
nearly exhausted all the old fishing grounds, so that last year the 
whole English whaling fleet returned almost empty. Now, there is 
reason to believe that an abundantly stocked fishing ground exists 
within ten days’ sail of Australia, only awaiting the advent of 
steam whalers to yield rich returns. Captain Cook reported seeing 
numerous whales within the Antarctic Circle ; and Ross says — “We 
saw a great many whales whenever we came near the pack edge, 
chiefly of a very large size. ,; — (Ross’ Voyage , Vol. I., p. 265). This 
was off North Cape, Victoria Land, in 69 degs. S., 167 degs. E., or 
in sight of Antarctic land. Accompanying these whales where 
many seals, some believed to be of the most valuable kind. He 
discovered on the same shores extensive guano deposits also — 
“ sufficient to afford cargoes for whole fleets of ships for years to 
come.”— (Ross, Vol. I., p. 189 ; McCormick , Vol. I., p. 152.) 
Were the new expedition to confirm the existence of an abundant 
supply of sperm whales, and fur seals, and of shores elastic with 
guano, branches of a decayed colonial trade might be galvanised 
into fresh activity. Australian whaling has hitherto been conducted 
in sailing ships, and these have confined themselves to fishing 
grounds lying well to the north of 50 degs. S. Seamen refuse to 
venture into higher latitudes, and will not willingly fish even 
within the zone of the westerly winds. To navigate the icy but 
calmer regions lying beyond the “ Roaring Forties,” steam whalers, 
are a necessity. It might assist explorers by providing them with 
a base depot, if the Antarctic Islands were to be stocked with hardy 
animals and birds, as well as with cold-enduring plants and herbs, 
and even permanent settlements might eventually be promoted by 
such means. 

5. It would indeed be strange if an unexplored region, 8,000,000 
square miles in area—twice the size of Europe—and grouped 
around the axis of rotation and the magnetic pole, could fail to 
yield novel and valuable data to the investigator. 

Our acquaintance with the geography of the region is excessively 
limited. We have charted a few discontinuous coast lines between 
45 degs. and 180 degs. E. and between 45 degs. and 75 degs. W. 
Ross just viewed the coasts of Victoria Land ; twice he approached 
its shores, discovering its huge volcanoes and its icy barrier. We 
do not yet know whether these scattered shores constitute parts 
of a continent or whether they are, like the coasts of Greenland, 
but portions of an archipelago, smothered under an over-load of 
frozen snow which conceals their insularity. 
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6. Farther observations of the local sea currents with their 
temperatures are desirable, with a view of ascertaining the existence 
of open water or of passages leading towards the Pole. 

7. Dr. Croll has calculated that the edge of the Polar ice cap 
must be squeezed off the land at the minimum rate of speed of a 
quarter of a mile per annum, and this estimate requires to be checked 
by actual measurement. 

8. Many interesting geological problems present themselves for 
solution ; amongst others the structure of the cones of the volcanic 
mountains, Erebus and Terror, may be modified superficially by the 
intercalation of layers of frozen snow between the strata composed 
of ejected matter. 

Again their position at the end of a line of weak earthcrust, 
which, starting near Behring’s Straits, passes through New Zealand, 
renders it a matter of importance that their recent condition should 
be known, as it might be such as would confirm or confute the 
existence of a seismic connection with the latter island, which is 
now speculatively inferred. 

9. The discovery of fossils in any Antarctic formations would be 
an event of peculiar interest. The South Polar regions may have 
had secular climatic changes as great as those which have been 
experienced by the North Polar. If such have occurred—if South 
Polar lands now icebound were once as prolific of life as Disco and 
Spitzbergen have been—then, like Spitzbergen and Disco, they may 
still retain organic evidences of the fact in the shape of fossil-bearing 
beds, and to find these would be to discover the key to the past 
history of the southern hemisphere. 

10. The climatology of this region requires further investigation. 
The permanent existence of extreme conditions over an area so 
immense, and situated so near to Australasia, must re-act powerfully 
upon our climate. The weather recorded in the highest southern 
latitudes yet attained was marked by calms, blue skies, clear atmo¬ 
sphere, and a limited range of temperature concurring in a degree 
which contrasts favourably with the climate of the Arctic, and 
which surprised Ross and his companions. 

11. The position of the South Magnetic Pole ought to be again 
determined in order to ascertain whether any change of location has 
occurred since Ross’ time. 

12. It is desirable that pendulum observations should be taken 
at points situated around and as near as possible to the Pole in 
order to enable physicists to calculate the form of that part of the 
earth’s figure. 

18. The phenomena of auroras present a wide and important 
field for research; extended observations, such as Dr. Sophus 
Tromholt has recently made in the north, ought to be repeated in 
the southern hemisphere, but to be effective it is indispensable that 
they should be conducted in very high latitudes. Recently, some 
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advance has been made in our knowledge of their nature. They are 
found to change their character and the position of their maxima 
of intensity periodically—some phases occurring daily, others with 
the seasons ; and in addition to these changes an eleven-year cycle 
of greatest intensity has been deduced. 

14. Speaking generally, it is desirable that more precise know¬ 
ledge respecting the physical conditions of the South Polar regions 
should be obtained, especially with reference to terrestrial magnetism 
and volcanic and seismic agencies, and still more particularly to the 
meteorological conditions of the several zones to the south of the 
50th degree of latitude. 

In concluding this memorandum the Committee desire to say that 
in the endeavour to achieve these objects the co-operation of the 
learned societies of the other colonies will be sought, and by its aid 
it is hoped that influential committees will be appointed in all the 
centres of population. Wherever possible lectures upon the subject 
should also be given. By such means as these, and with the 
assistance of the press, the project will be brought prominently 
before the public, and should the efforts put forth arouse a general 
and genuine interest in the undertaking, the several Parliaments of 
Australasia would be asked to contribute towards the necessary- 
funds. Should the colonial Parliaments and the public respond 
favourably, this committee would be enabled to approach the 
English committee with a contribution which would justify it in 
asking that Australasia might be associated with the mother 
country in carrying through this great undertaking. 

Crawford Pasco, Chairman. 

Melbourne, 28th June, 1886. 


No. 2. 

THE TELEGRAM OF THE PREMIER OF VICTORIA 
TO LONDON. 

[copy.] 

Reuter’s Telegram to London of 19th August, 1886. 

Gillies received deputation learned societies urging Antarctic 
exploration, represented remunerative enterprise whaling, but asked 
Government encourage. Gillies replied willing give subsidy 
scientific discovery, ask other colonies join, meantime Agent-General 
to inquire if steam whalers disposed embark enterprise and what 
subsidy required. 
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No. 3. 

Circular 1886/3108. 

Premier’s Office, Melbourne, 13th August, 1886. 

Sir—A joint committee, appointed by the Royal Society of 
Victoria and the Geographical Society of Australasia, to consider 
the question of Antarctic exploration, having adopted a resolution 
to the effect that such an exploration is highly desirable, not only on 
scientific grounds, but also in the interest of commerce, a 
deputation from that body waited upon me on the 4th inst., with 
the view of endeavouring to secure the assistance and co-operation of 
this and of the other Australian Governments in making the necessary 
arrangements for the proposed enterprise. 

The gentlemen constituting the deputation presented a printed 
memorandum (copy enclosed) setting forth the objects which an 
exploration expedition would, in their opinion, serve, and the 
representations which they made in support of their proposition 
appeared to me to be worthy of favourable consideration. 

Under these circumstances, I undertook to bring the matter under 
the notice of the other Australian Governments, and I have much 
pleasure in now doing so, and in asking whether, in the interests of 
science, your Government would feel disposed to join in a subsidy, 
such as might lead to the despatch of an expedition to the 
Antarctic Seas. 

By the last mail I requested the Agent-General for Victoria to 
make preliminary inquiries as to whether any of the proprietors of 
steam whalers would be disposed to embark in the enterprise, and 
what extent of Government aid would be expected.—I have the 
honour, &c., 

(Signed) D. Gillies, Premier. 


No. 4. 

MR. TOD’S LETTER TO THE AGENT-GENERAL. 

Peterhead, 23rd August, 1886. 

To the Consul-General for Melbourne, 8 Victoria Chambers, 
London, S.W. 

Antarctic. 

Dear Sir—Referring to the conversation I had with you on 
Thursday last, I now enclose the report of Captain David Gray 
upon the subject. As I stated to you, Captain Gray is the first 
authority in the kingdom in regard to the whale fishery, and the 
information contained in the pamphlet may therefore with confidence 
be relied upon. 

I may remark that since the report in 1874 the market for oil and 
whalebone has considerably changed, and the quotations put in red 
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ink may now be considered about the value. I may also add that the 
vessels of 800 tons register were considered the most suitable, on the 
basis of the fishing being prosecuted from Peterhead, but from the 
comparatively short distance from Melbourne, vessels of smaller 
tonnage would be quite*suitable.—:I am, yours respectfully, 

(Signed) Charles Tod. 

P.S.—I w ill forward you another copy of the report in a day 
or so. 


No. 5. 

EEPOET ON NEW WHALING GEOUNDS IN THE 
SOUTHEEN SEAS. 

By David and John Gray, Peterhead, N.B., with a Descriptive 
Appendix. Aberdeen: Printed by D. Chalmers and Co., 
Adelphi-court, Union-street, 1874. 

We lately proposed to some of our friends to join us in con¬ 
sidering a project for establishing a whale fishery in the Antarctic 
Seas, which had for some time engaged our attention. They desired 
before deciding to enter on an enterprise so novel and important, 
that we should submit to them the result of the investigations we 
had made in connection with the proposal, with such further 
information regarding it as we might deem it necessary to procure, 
and, in compliance with their desire, we now report the following 
observations:—' 

It is unnecessary that we should describe the regions to which our 
remarks are to apply further than saying that, unlike the Arctic 
area, where land predominates, the South Polar area is characterised 
by the predominance of sea, which has been navigated in various 
directions for considerable distances until further progress has been 
stopped by land or by a barrier of ice, both equally impenetrable. 
It is to the navigable part of this area alone, and especially to the 
icy region, which extends towards and within the Antarctic Circle, 
and forms the natural and favourite haunts of the right whale, that 
we desire to direct attention. 

We have derived in the course of our inquiries on the subject 
valuable aid from the narratives of earlier explorers, but we are 
chiefly indebted to the account of the comparatively recent voyage of 
H.M. ships “Erebus” and “Terror” to the Antarctic Seas, under 
the command of the late Sir James Clark Eoss, extending from the 
year 1889 to 1843. We have, besides, had the advantage of con¬ 
ferring personally with several of the officers of that expedition, who 
have willingly communicated to us much valuable information. We 
shall take care to note how far our observations are founded on the 
information acquired from these sources, and to refer to the autho- 
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rities on which they are made. For the rest our own experience in 
connection with the fisheries in the Arctic Seas has led us to the 
conclusions at which we have arrived. 

We think it is established beyond doubt that whales of a species 
similar to the right or Greenland whale, 1 "found in high northern 
latitudes, exist in great numbers in the Antarctic Seas, and that the 
establishment of a whale fishery within that area would be attended 
with successful and profitable results. These seas abound besides 
with all the other species of whale found in the northern Polar area 
—viz., the tinner, hunchback, bottlenose, and grampus—except¬ 
ing the narwhal, which seems to be unknown in the Southern regions. 
These, as is well known, are, in comparison with the right whnle, of 
small value ; and the only difference which appears to us to exist 
between what is termed the right whale of the southern and the 
Greenland whale of the northern latitudes is, that the head of the 
latter is higher on the crown than that of the former, causing the 
whalebone of the southern, as compared with that of the northern 
species, to be shorter, and consequently of somewhat less value. 
The produce of the southern variety, chiefly obtained by the capture 
of whales which had strayed from their natural haunts as far as the 
bays of New Zealand, has also commanded in the market a price 
somewhat inferior to that of Greenland produce, a fact which we 
attribute to defects in the mode of its manufacture. 

It is not without encouragement to those who may embark in the 
proposed adventure that in the Antarctic regions the right whale 
exists in the greatest numbers near the margin of the ice. We 
infer from this that, as the Greenland fishery was long prosecuted 
with great profit in the comparatively open spaces in the northern 
seas until the whales, after years of persecution, left the open water 
and sought shelter amidst the floes, so the whales of the Antarctic 
seas frequent, in numbers comparatively unthinned, the margin of 
the South Polar ice, where they can still be reached with less diffi¬ 
culty than if they had been already driven to seek shelter in its 
recesses. 

The inclemency of the weather of the Antarctic regions has, we 
are inclined to think, been somewhat exaggerated. It is true that 
the climate of the southern hemisphere, especially in high latitudes, 
is less genial than that of the northern, but a reference to the table 
which is appended, in which we compare the temperatures ascer¬ 
tained by us within the Arctic Circle in the months of June, July, 
and August, which correspond to those of December, January, and 
February in the southern hemisphere, shows that the difference is 
less marked than it has been supposed to be ; and, with respect to 
the force of the wind and bad weather generally, our experience in 
the Arctic Seas has led us to encounter heavier gales than we find 
recorded in the narrative of Captain Ross’ three years’ voyage. As 
will also be seen from the comparative table appended, the force of 
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the wind is, on an average, quite as great in the Arctic as in the 
Antarctic Regions during the months in question. It is, however, 
true that within the Antarctic Circle the ice rarely, if ever, thaws, and 
that sudden changes of wind, with alternations of gales and calms, 
and a heavy swell, occasioned by the fetch from the great Southern 
Ocean, continually prevailing with greater or less intensity, charac¬ 
terise the Antarctic Seas. This constant swell, which is frequently 
referred to by voyagers, would undoubtedly render the work of kill¬ 
ing and “ cutting in” a whale more difficult than if these operations 
had to be performed in the still water amongst the floes of Green¬ 
land. But it is not without advantage, for in the spring and 
summer months it breaks up the pack ice, and enables it to be easily 
penetrated, if necessary, for a considerable distance. The icebergs 
are certainly not more numerous in the South Polar Seas than in 
Davis’ Straits ; but they are found of such size, being often miles in 
length, that they serve, to some extent, as barriers against the effects 
of the swell, and afford good shelter to a ship under their lee. 

It seems at first sight a proposition somewhat startling to affirm 
that it is practicable, and would probably be profitable, to despatch, 
on an ordinary whaling cruise, a vessel from the shores of Britain to 
prosecute the fishery in the Antarctic Seas, since it appears that the 
distance to be traversed is so vast, and that the length of the voyage 
would necessarily be so great. But we think such a conclusion, if 
arrived at, must, on consideration, be materially modified. We 
have been induced to select that region in the Antarctic area lying 
between the meridian of Greenwich and long. 90 degs. W., as the 
locality in which, in our opinion, the fishery we have projected might 
be prosecuted with the greatest advantage. It was explored by 
Captain Ross in his last voyage, and has been reported by him to 
be frequented by the right whale in great numbers. It is, besides, 
accessible from Britain by a direct route lying between the conti¬ 
nents of Africa and America, not exceeding 7200 miles in length, 
or a two months’ passage at an average speed of five knots per hour. 
We think that the month of December, corresponding to that of 
June in the northern hemisphere, which has generally been chosen 
for the commencement of the work of exploration in the Antarctic 
Seas, is too late, and that it might be prosecuted with advantage 
at least a month earlier. We would therefore recommend that, in 
the event of vessels being fitted out to prosecute the fishery in the 
South Polar Seas, they should leave this country in August, and 
reach the whaling ground by the end of October, which would give 
at least four months—viz., November, December, January, and 
February—ample time for completing their cargoes, and enable 
them to reach Britain again in May, thus leaving from three to four 
months for discharging and refitting before sailing on a new voyage 
in August. The ships might, for the purpose of refreshing the 
crews, call in the outward as well as the return voyage at the Falk- 
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land Islands, within ten days’ sail of the fishing ground, where 
there are good harbours, easy of access, and where plenty of fresh 
provisions and good water are obtainable. Thus it will be seen that 
the length of time which would be occupied by such a voyage would 
not exceed that which is required for an ordinary whaling voyage 
from Britain to Davis Straits. The vessels which we think would 
be most suitable for the undertaking should be propelled by auxiliary 
engines of 120-horse power nominal. 

We submit a statement which we have prepared, showing our 
estimates of the return which might be looked for by the employ¬ 
ment of two such vessels as we have recommended, and what we 
think may be fairly calculated on as the result of a prosperous 
voyage, in which we have been careful to state fully the cost of the 
ships and the expenses of the voyage, and to estimate the value of 
the produce at moderate rates. 

It may naturally be inquired why these fishing grounds, of which 
we have spoken in terms of such commendation as easy of access, 
and likely, on proper trial, to prove productive, have been so long, 
and still continue, comparatively unfruitful. On this point it is 
proper that we should report that in the year 1840 Mr. Enderby, of 
London, a merchant, whose name is honourably associated with 
Antarctic discovery, obtained from Government a grant of the 
Auckland Islands, situated to the southward of Few Zealand, in 
order that they might serve for the location of an establishment for 
prosecuting the whale fishery, for which such a situation appears to 
be well adapted. From adverse circumstances, combined, we 
believe, with the fact that sufficient provision had not been made for 
the amount of capital requisite for the complete prosecution of the 
undertaking, it proved unsuccessful, and was abandoned after a 
single trial. We obtained an account of the proceedings of this 
enterprise, which seems to have led those engaged in it to conclude 
that the fishery had been fairly tried by them, and had proved a 
failure. But when it is considered that the vessel which was 
engaged in it left port on the 27th December, and returned on 22nd 
January following, after a lapse of only twenty-six days, it will be 
apparent that the effort had not been prosecuted with sufficient 
energy and perseverance to justify such a conclusion. The project 
has, however, been recently revived in a practical form in Otago, 
and the proximity of the shores of ]STew Zealand to the fishing 
ground offers advantages which, it is hoped, may lead to its success. 
But there is still time, and, we believe, a field of ample extent, 
where properly equipped vessels, commanded by experienced masters, 
and manned by qualified men, may achieve the success which rarely 
fails to attend well-directed efforts of British enterprise. 

(Signed) David Gray, John Gray, 

Peterhead, F.B., January, 1874. 
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Appendix No. 1. 

Extract from the Chapter on the Geographical Distribution of some 
of the Chief Plants and Animals in Keith Johnston’s Physical 
Geography descriptive of the 11 Right Whales f page 203. 

The right whales are the great representative mammals of the 
Polar Seas, and are sometimes nearly conterminous with the sperm 
whales which inhabit the warmer waters. The right whale—so 
called to distinguish it as the useful whale from the “finner,” a 
large member of the species which has a dorsal fin, but little oil or 
whalebone—has its habitat in the icy regions, but may be found in 
the Atlantic as far south as a line joining Newfoundland to Spain, 
and in the Pacific, north of a curving line from the south of Japan 
to Vancouver Island. In the South Atlantic it advances from the 
Antarctic regions to beyond the latitude of Cape Colony and the 
La Plata; in the Indian Ocean to a line joining the Cape with the 
south coast of Australia; and in.the Pacific it is found to the north 
of New Zealand in the west of the ocean. 


No. 2. 

Extract from an account by Captain Rhodes in March , 1799, of 
Kerguelen Island in latitude 49 mins . 20 secs, S., and longitude 
69 degs, 24 mins. E. 

When in command of the “ Hillsborough/’ employed in killing 
sea-elephants, seals, and whales, after our arrival in the great south¬ 
west bay, I found the season had expired for killing sea-elephants 
and seals, but in the course of the same month we perceived the 
right or black whale to set into the different bays and harbours in 
great quantities. Our success was commensurate to my most 
sanguine expectations, and we remained here until October. 


No. 3. 

Extracts from the narrative of Captain Sir James Clark Ross, R.N ., 
with reference to the presence of whales in the Antarctic Regions. 
25tli November, 1840.—Laurie Harbour, in the Auckland Islands, 
is well calculated for the location of an establishment for the prose¬ 
cution of the whale fishery. Many black and sperm whales came 
into the harbour whilst we were there, and from such a situation the 
fishery might be pursued with very great advantage. 

23rd December, 1840, lat. 59 degs. S., long. 171 E.—A few bottle¬ 
nosed whales were seen. A great many whales were seen during 
the afternoon of the 28th December, lat. 63 degs. S.,long. 174 degs. 
30. mins. E., at seven p.m. First iceberg seen before eight p.m.; 
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fifteen were counted from the deck. 29th December.—A great 
many whales were seen, chiefly of the common black kind, 
greatly resembling, but said to be distinct from, the Greenland 
whale. Sperm, as well as hunchback whales, were also observed. 
Of the common black species we might have killed any number we 
pleased. They appeared chiefly to be of unusually large size, and 
would yield a great quantity of oil, and were so tame that our 
ships, sailing close past, did not seem to disturb them. During the 
afternoon many marine invertebrata were taken, amongst them the 
Clio Borealis, upon which, doubtless, the whales were feeding, as it 
is well known that these creatures constitute the whale's food in the 
northern seas. 14th January, 1841, lat. 71 degs. 50 mins. S., long. 
122 degs. 20 mins. E.—Great number of whales. Thirty were 
counted at one time, and during the whole day, wherever you 
turned your eyes, their blasts were to be seen. They were chiefly 
of large size, and the hunchback kind ; only a few sperm whales 
were distinguished amongst them by their peculiar manner of 
blowing. Hitherto beyond the reach of their persecutors, they 
have here enjoyed a life of security, but will now no doubt be 
made to contribute to the wealth of our country in exact propor¬ 
tion to the energy and perseverance of our merchants. 

15th January, lat. 71 degs. 56 mins. S., long. 171 degs. 51 mins. 
E.—Whales were seen in numbers, and they who may hereafter 
seek them will do well to keep near and under lee of extensive 
banks of ice to protect themselves from the heavy sea they will 
have to encounter. 25th January.—For several days past we had 
seen very few whales, which was the more remarkable on account of 
the very great numbers we met with sixty or seventy miles further 
north. The weather continued fine up to 81st January. Saw a great 
number of whales of small size, several of them marked with white 
patches. 16th February, lat. 76 degs. 82 mins. S., long. 166 degs. 
12 mins. E.—A great quantity of whales of two different kinds were 
seen, the larger kind having an extremely long erect black fin, whilst 
that of the smaller was scarcely discernible. 1st March.—We saw 
a great many whales whenever we came near the pack edge, chiefly 
of a very large size, and I have no doubt that before long this place 
will be the frequent resort of our whaling ships. 18th December.— 
Amongst the ice, lat 60 degs. 50 mins. S., long. 147 degs.W.,afew 
whales of the finner kind were seen, and some small seals were 
basking on the ice. In the evening many whales were seen 
amongst the ice, and were so tame that the ships struck upon one 
in passing over it. 

10th February, 1842, lat. 75 degs. 6 mins. S., long. 187 degs. 
4 mins. W.—A few whales and a few finners were seen. 

28th February, lat. 70 degs. 54 mins. S., long. 175 degs. 86 
min. W.—Seals were comparatively few, but the small finback whale, 
as also the piebald kind, were numerous along the pack edge. 
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27th March, lat. 50 degs. 2 mins. S., long. 87 W.—A large 
company of bottle-nosed whales were seen. 

29th December—Near Graham Land, we observed a very great 
number of the largest sized black whales, so tame that they allowed 
the ships sometimes almost to touch them before they would get out 
of the way, so that any number of ships might procure a cargo of 
oil in a short time. Thus, within ten days after leaving the Falk¬ 
land Islands, we had discovered not only a new land but a valuable 
whale fishery, well worthy the attention of our enterprising merchants, 
less than 600 miles from one of our own possessions. 

31st Decmber,lat. 64 degs. S., long. 55 degs. 28 mins. W.—Great 
numbers of the largest size black whales were lying upon the water in 
all directions ; their enormous breadth quite astonished us. The 
colour of the sea was a dirty brown. 

6th February, 1843, lat. 63 degs. 46 mins. S., long. 52 degs. 37 
mins. W.—Seals were numerous; one killed measured 12ft. 2in. in 
length, and weighed 1145 lbs. 

No. 4. Notes of an interview with Mr. Davis, second master of 
H.M. “ Terror,” 1839-43.—Mr. Davis said that while in the 
Antarctic regions, a great number of whales were seen, but he 
could not say of what species they were. He had often heard Sir 
James Doss remark that a ship would have little difficulty in getting 
a full cargo. Sir James Ross knew whales well, having been 
thirteen voyages to the Arctic regions. He also remarked that the 
weather was very often overcast, but there was very little fog. He 
thought they were always too late in being out. 

No 5. Notes of an interview with Dr. Hooker, F.R.S., Director 
of the Botanical Gardens of Kew, formerly surgeon of H.M.S. 
“ Erebus,” 1839-43.—Dr. Hooker was satisfied they did not 
see any right whales after they got among the ice at Victoria 
Land; those seen there were of a small species, not seen in 
the north. Mr. Abernethy, one of the petty officers, who knew 
about the northern whales, said they were different from anything 
he had seen there. South from the Falkland Islands, near Graham 
Land, great numbers of what Sir James Ross and others called 
the right whale were seen. We showed Dr. Hooker the drawing 
of a Greenland whale, and he said the whales seen near Graham 
Land were similar, but somewhat flatter on the crown. We com¬ 
pared Sir James Ross’ journal and the account of his voyage with 
extracts from the journal kept by Dr. Hooker on board the “ Erebus,” 
which we examined, and they were both found generally to agree so 
far as they referred to the appearances of whales, although the 
species is not always mentioned by both. When, however, both 
mention the appearance or species of whales seen on any date the 
journals in that respect are found to agree. 

No. 6. Notes of an interview with Mr. Beeman, boatswain of 
H.M. “Terror,” 1839-43.—Mr. Beeman recollects hearing Mr. 
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Abernethy often remark about the tinner whales and black whales. 
We showed him a drawing of a Greenland whale, and he said it 
was like whales he had seen in the Antarctic regions, except that 
the latter were somewhat flatter in the crown. The whales he 
chiefly noticed were short, broad, black whales. Whales were so 
common that they seldom took much notice of them. He had often 
seen the men amusing themselves by throwing pieces of holystone 
at them, and had seen herds of whales asleep on the surface. He 
had heard Sir James Ross say that it would be a splendid specu¬ 
lation to send ships here on a whaling voyage. Mr. Beeman con¬ 
sidered that the expedition was always too late in being out by six 
weeks. They never experienced any bad weather until the end of 
the season. Snow was more troublesome than fogs, and he did 
not think there was any more difficulty in navigating the Antarctic 
than the Arctic seas. 


Ho. 7. —Table showing the Highest Latitudes Reached 
within the South Polar Circle :— 


Navigators. 

Highest Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Date. 

1. Bellinghausen ... 

69° 30' S 

77° 0 W. 

Jan., 1821 

2. Weddell. 

74° 15' „ 

34° 17' „ 

Feb., 1423 

3. Ross 

71° 30' „ 

14° 51' „ 

March, 1843 

4. Bellinghausen ... 

70° 0 „ 

93° 0 „ 

Jan., 1821 

5. Cook 

71° 15' „ 

109° 0 „ 

Jan., 1874 

6. Wilkes ... 

70° 0 „ 

103° 0 „ 

March, 1839 

7. Ross 

78° 4' „ 

173° 0 E. 

Feb., 1841 

8. Ross . 

78° 11' „ 

161° 22' W. 

Feb., 1842 


Note.— It will be observed that Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 refer to 
explorations in the immediate locality recommended for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the fishery. 


No. 8. —Comparative Table, showing the Mean Tempera¬ 
tures observed within the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
respectively for the corresponding three months in each 
of the years undernoted, viz. :— 


Within the Arctic Circle in the 
years 1871 and 1872. 

Mean 

Temperature. 

June ... ... 32-2 

July ... ... 35-9 

August ... ... 38-5 


Within the Antarctic Circle in 
the years 1841, 1842 and 1843. 

Mean 

Temperature.^ 

December... ... 40T5 

January ... ... 30T3 

February ... ... 27T7 


Mean ... 


... 34-9 


Mean 


... 32*48 
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No. 9. —Comparative Table, showing the Mean and Greatest 
Force of the Winds observed within the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles respectively for the corresponding 

THREE MONTHS IN EACH OF THE YEARS UNDERNOTED :- 


Within the Arctic Circle 

in the 

Within the Antarctic Circle in 

years 1871, 

1872 and 1873. 

the years 1841, 

1842 and 1843. 

Mean 

Greatest 


Mean Greatest 


Force. 

Force. 


Force. Force. 

June ... 

3-4 

6 

December 

. 2*86 7 

July ... 

3*2 

9 

January 

. 3-12 7*6 

August 

3*1 

6 

February 

. 3-61 7 

Mean 

3*2 

7 

Mean 

. 319 7-2 


No. 10. — Extract from the “ Otago Times” of 2nd October, 

1873. 

“The pioneer whaler of Otago, the 4 Sarah Pile,’ returned to the 
Bluff on the 30th ultimo, after a four months' cruise .* She 
reports having experienced very heavy weather, owing to which she 
lost two whales she had killed. Nevertheless, she killed four others, 
and reports that plenty of them are to be met with. She leaves 
again immediately to continue her cruise. The ‘ Sarah Pile’ is 
owned by a Southland resident, Mr. Printz, whose enterprise is 
deserving of reward. The Provincial Council of Otago has offered 
a bonus of £500 to the first whaler fitted out in Otago.” 


No. 11.— Estimate of the Cost of Tv r o Vessels for Prose¬ 
cuting the Whale Fishery in the Antarctic Regions, 
and of the Expenses of, and the Return which would 

BE YIELDED BY, A SUCCESSFUL VOYAGE l - 


Cost of two vessels, each of 800 tons gross 
register, with auxiliary engines of 120 h.p. 
nominal, with full equipment ... 


Wages to crews for 9 months 

£3000 

0 

0 

Provisions for 9 months 

2160 

0 

0 

Insurance for 9 months at 5 % 

2720 

0 

0 

Coals 

1600 

0 

0 

Incidental expenses 

1000 

0 

0 


£54,400 0 0 


10,480 0 0 


Total 


£64,880 0 0 


* The cruise of this vessel occupied the winter months of June, July 
August, and September, when inclement weather was to be looked for. 
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Estimated Return. 

Value of 1000 tons of oil at £35 ... ... £35,000 0 0 

Value of 1000 cwt. of whalebone at £320 per ton 16,000 0 0 

£51,000 0 0 

Deduct 

Oil money and expenses at 

£12 per.ton ... ...£12,000 0 0 

Bone-moving and preparing 

bone for market at £10 ton 500 0 0 

—- 12,500 0 0 


Net estimated profit ... ... £38,500 0 0 

Substitute present rates and 
value of 1000 tons of oil 
at £22 per ton = ... £22,000 0 0 

Value of 1000 cwt. of whale¬ 
bone at £800 per ton = 40,000 0 0 

-= £62,000 0 0 

Deduct . 

Oil money and expenses at 

£12 per ton ... ...£12,000 0 0 

Bone money and preparing 

bone for market at £10 ton 500 0 0 

---- = 12,500 0 0 


Net estimated profit ... ... £49,500 0 0 


No. 6. 

MESSES. DAVID BRUCE AND CO’S LETTER, OFFER¬ 
ING SHIPS, &c. 

(Telegraphic Address , “ Prudential London , David Bruce and 
Co., and at Dundee.) 

3 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 27th August, 1886. 
Robert Murray Smith, Esq., Agent-General for Victoria, Vic¬ 
toria Chambers, S.W. 

Antarctic Exploration. 

Sir—Following up the call we paid you last Friday with an offer 
of our whalers for the purposes of Antarctic Exploration, which we 
understand the colony is likely to embark upon, we beg herewith to 
hand you several particulars of our steamers “ Esquimaux” and 
“ Polynia,” engaged, as you are aware, from year to year in the 
whale trade in the Greenland seas. We are sorry at not being able 
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to wait upon you with plans, but in supplement to the particulars 
given on separate slips, beg to say that the “ Esquimaux” got this 
year new compound engines, with new boiler, giving her fully 90- 
horse power, and that she cost, when new, something like £16,000, 
her engines then being only 70-horse power, and the new engines, 
&c., put into her this spring cost from £4500 to £5000. 

Of course, we could make no offer or definite arrangement till we 
saw the vessels home from the Davis Straits fishing—say, end of 
September or early in October. However, it would be probably 
sufficient, in the meantime, that we place those two very suitable 
vessels before you, and any further information you may wish. 

We may mention the steamers were specially built for the trade 
of Arctic fishing by Messrs. Stephen and Sons, of Dundee. They 
are very strong, doubled and fortified in every way, and as the oil 
preserves the timbers the hull of a whaler is supposed to last for 
some very indefinite time, age tending to make them all the more 
durable.—We are, sir, yours, &c., David Bruce and Co. 


Particulars of 

“ Esquimaux” and 

“ Polynia.” 

How rigged 

Ship 

Barque 

Where built ... 

Dundee, by A. Stephen 
& Sons 

Dundee, by A. Stephen 
& Sons 

When built 

1865 

1861 

Material 

Wood 

Wood 

Tons gross 

593 

472 

Tons net 

466 

359 

Length 

157' 3" ... 

146' 2" 

Breadth 

29' 5" 

29' 

Depth 

Nature of boilers 

19' 3" ... 

New boiler this year 

18' 1" 

Nominal h.p. ... 

90 h.p. ... 

60 h.p. 


No. 7. 

MR. CHRISTENSEN’S LETTER FROM SANDEFJORD, 
NORWAY, OFFERING SHIPS, &c. 

[copy.] 

To the Foreman of the Antarctic Committee, Melbourne. 

The Agent-General for Victoria in London was good enough to 
give me particulars of an anticipated expedition to the Antarctic 
Ocean, as well as handing me a memorandum from i( The Antarctic 
Exploration Expedition Committee, Melbourne,” respecting same. 

Having perused the memorandum, as well as an article in the 
paper Argus of 6th August, I beg to make the few following 
remarks, at the same time naming the probable amounts which would 
be asked for whalers owned here in Sandefjord:— 
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1. The ships cannot carry any cargo out to Melbourne, as they 
would be fully loaded with coals, provisions, whaling boats, guns, 
harpoons, &c. 

2. Whale or seal fishing cannot, in my opinion, be carried on 
simultaneously with a scientific expedition, for the following 
reasons:— 

(a) Only half the number of men required for a whaling voyage 
would be wanted for a scientific expedition. 

(i b ) The aim of the expedition seems to be to sail as far south 
as possible, to do which it must be prepared to stay the 
winter over, and therefore ought to be provisioned for two 
years, whereas a whaler is only provisioned for 4*6 
months. Of still greater importance is it to save the 
bunker coals, hence these should not be wasted in chasing 
whales. 

(c) In the Arctic Ocean only Greenland whales are caught 

among the ice, all the other species avoiding it. Probably 
the same occurs in the Antarctic Ocean; thus little 
scientific information would be gained there outside the ice. 

(d) The time for seal fishing in the Arctic Ocean is in April, 

May, June, while an expedition to the North Pole would 
have the best chance to get farthest north in July, August, 
and September. 

(e) The cabins on board a common whaler do not afford 

accommodation enough for scientific party and officers; 
thus a good part of the hold would have to be converted 
into cabins for the officers. This was the case with the 
“ Vega 7? on her voyage round the world. She is here now. 

3. To sail a whaler from Europe to Australia would be attended 
with no little risk and expense, as the ships are iron fastened. 

Here are the following whalers and sealers for sale: — 

“ Jason,” 497 tons gross, 60 h.p.; price here, £16,000. 

“Bertha,” about 265 tons gross, 35 h.p.; price here, £6500. 

“ Elida,” 200 tons gross, 30 h.p.; price here, £5000. 

“ Fortuna, 7 ’ 165 tons gross, 20 h.p.; price here, £4000* 

^ As Bonus. 

For a scientific expedition that will occupy about one year, and on 
the condition that the charterers insure the vessel for its full value, 
while the owners find and pay the captain and crew, of whom the 
majority are experienced in Arctic voyages:— 

For “ Jason,” £6500 for twelve months; afterwards, £200 per 
month. 

For “ Elida, 7 ’ £4500 for twelve months; afterwards, £150 per 
month. 

For “Hertha,’ 7 £5000 for twelve months; afterwards, £175 per 
month. 
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For “ Fortuna/’ £3500 for twelve months; afterwards, £100 per 
month. 

As Bonus. 

For a sealing or whaling voyage, combined with a scientific 
expedition, but without any extra outlay on latter account:— 

For ‘‘Jason/’ £5000 ; for “ Elida,” £3500 ; for “ Hertha,” 
£4000 ; for “ Fortuna/’ £2500. 

Further Remarks, 

1. The bonus would be reduced if the vessel is bought after one 
voyage at the price stipulated. 

2. The “ Elida” was hired in 1883 by the Scientific Society of 
Utrecht (Holland) for the purpose of searching for the crew and 
Dutch scientific men per “ Varna” (s.), which sunk in the Kara 
Sea that year. 

Above are not positive offers. The ships belong to Sandefjord. 
They sail hence to the Arctic Ocean about 4th March, and return 
latest on 1st August. If the honourable committee wish to buy or 
hire one of these ships (they have first-class in the Norwegian Veritas) 
I shall be pleased to hear from them as soon as possible. 

(Signed) Chr. Christensen. 

Sandefjord (Norway), 30th September, 1886. 


No. 8. 

ADMIRAL OMMANNEY’S LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

[copy.] 

Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 6th October, 1886. 

Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your com¬ 
munication, dated the 11th August, on the subject of Antarctic 
Exploration, informing me of the appointment of a committee at 
Melbourne to deal with the matter. I shall have great pleasure in 
laying the same before the Antarctic Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

I would, first, beg to acquaint you that, at the meeting of the 
British Association in Aberdeen last year, I took the initiative of 
pointing out the desirability of making further research in the 
Antarctic Polar region in a paper which I read on Antarctic 
Exploration, with a view of arousing public attention to that 
neglected portion of the globe. The result was the appointment of 
a small committee to report on the advantages to be derived from 
further research in the South Polar Seas. That committee, having 
promulgated their object, and gained many adherents to the cause, 
found it necessary to enlarge their number with influential men of 
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science before preparing their report; consequently at the Bir¬ 
mingham meeting, held last month, the Antarctic Committee was 
augmented by several eminent scientific leaders, who are interested 
in the investigation of those branches of science which call for 
research in the South Polar region. I enclose a copy of the report 
and an abstract of my paper. 

Having made this explanation, it is necessary to remind you that 
our report cannot be presented to the council of the British Associa¬ 
tion until the next annual general meeting, to be held at Manchester 
next September. In the meantime we will endeavour to secure the 
influence of the Royal Geographical and other scientific societies in 
promotion of our object. You can readily understand the great 
importance attached to the preparation of an appeal to Govern¬ 
ment, asking for a grant to provide for an expedition of such 
magnitude and such a perilous nature. It requires a strong case to 
be produced, showing the necessity of such a serious undertaking 
on scientific grounds. It seems to me to be advisable to follow the 
precedent adopted which led to the equipment of Sir James Ross’ 
renowned expedition, which was obtained through the intercession 
made by the great savans of that time. 

As an experienced Arctic voyager, I am pleased to observe that 
the views of your committee are in accord with mine, u that the 
exploring expedition must be entirely naval.” The Admiralty 
organisation and naval discipline are indispensable for such an 
important national enterprise. 

Much interest will be manifested in the pioneer voyage of the 
steam whaling ship that you allude to towards the Antarctic Sea, 
as her measure of success will influence future operations. 

The leading scientific men in London will reassemble in November. 
I shall then bring your communication under the consideration of 
my committee. I suggest for your consideration the desirability of 
communicating to the Admiralty expression of the strong feeling 
manifested in the Australian colonies for Antarctic research. As 
regards the important question as to the precise share which the 
colonies might provide to carry out the expedition, I think this is a 
matter which cannot be dealt with before we are prepared with some 
plan of our proceedings and the number of vessels to be employed. 
It is most gratifying to find that such a noble spirit of enterprise 
exists in the Australian colonies. I would also advise you to make 
an urgent appeal to the Royal Geographical Society for their 
strenuous support in advocating this expedition. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure your committee that I shall be 
proud to be of service in promoting our common interests towards 
bringing our objects to a successful issue.—I have the honour to be, 
sir, with the greatest respect, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Erasmus Ommanney. 

The Chairman of the Australian Antarctic Committee. 
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ENCLOSURES. 

Antarctic Research, by Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, 
C.B., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 

Aberdeen, September, 1885. 

The object of this paper was to draw attention to the neglect of 
the Antarctic Region as a field for exploration. The author gave a 
summary of the work which has already been done by Cook, 
Bellinghausen, Weddell, Biscoe, Balleny, Wilkes, D’Urville, James 
Ross, and Nares (in the “ Challenger”), and referred to a paper by 
Dr. Newmayer on the subject, reproduced in Nature , Yol. VII, 
The author concluded as follows :—I have thus laid before you but 
a very imperfect description of these voyages ; to give the details of 
the scientific results would occupy a separate paper. But 1 have 
endeavoured to demonstrate how large a field remains open for 
discovery. I think, from all we now know, we may infer that the 
South Pole is capped by an eternal glacier, and from the nature of 
the soundings obtained by Ross, it would appear that the great ice 
wall along which the ships navigated was the termination of the 
glacier—the source from which the inexhaustible supply of icebergs 
and ice islands are launched into the Southern Ocean, many of which 
drift to the low latitude of 42 degrees. The fact of finding 
volcanoes of equal proportions to Etna or Mount Blanc creates a 
zest for further research regarding that awful region on which neither 
man nor quadruped ever existed. No man has ever wintered in the 
Antarctic zone. The great desideratum now before us requires that 
an expedition should pass a winter there, in order to compare the 
conditions and phenomena with our Arctic knowledge. The 
observations and data to be collected there throughout one year 
could not fail to produce matter of the deepest importance to all 
branches of science. I believe that such an achievement can be 
accomplished in these days with ships properly designed and fitted 
with the means of steam propulsion ; nor is it chimerical to conceive 
a sledge party travelling over the glacier of Victoria Land towards 
the South Pole after the example of Nordenskjold in Greenland. 
Another interesting matter requires investigation, from the fact that 
all the thermometers supplied for deep-sea temperatures to Ross were 
faulty in construction, as they were then not adapted to register 
accurately beneath the weighty oceanic pressure. Moreover, 
another magnetic survey is most desirable, in order to determine 
what secular change has been made in the elements of terrestrial 
magnetism after an interval of forty years and more, when taken by 
Ross. In fact, there exists a wide field open for investigation in the 
unknown South Polar Sea. This paper will, I trust, be the prelude 
for others to follow in arousing geographers and this powerful 
association in promoting further research by despatching another 
South Polar expedition, having for its object to secure a wintering 
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station, No other nation is so capable of providing and carrying 
it out. Even in the Australian colonies there exists the spirit and 
the means for such a noble enterprise, and he also directs the public 
attention to the fact that the only scientific information yet procured 
in the South Polar region within the Antarctic Circle is limited to 
the observations collected by the only expedition ever despatched 
from this nation expressly for scientific research. 


Report of the Committee, consisting of Sir Joseph D. 
Hooker, Sir George Nares, Mr. John Murray, General 
J. T. Walker, Admiral Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, Mr. Clements Markham, and Admiral 
Ommanney (Secretary), appointed for the purpose of 

DRAWING ATTENTION TO THE DESIRABILITY OF FURTHER 
RESEARCH IN THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 

Your committee, after having given full consideration to the great 
importance of effecting a further exploration of the Antarctic Polar 
Sea, desire, in the first place, to express their opinion that it would 
be most essential before approaching H. M. Government with the 
view of urging the expediency of equipping such a naval expedition 
as would be required for the carrying of an exploration of such 
magnitude, interest, and importance, that the requirements for its 
success and a plan of operations should be most carefully considered, 
and the results embodied in a written form for the approval of the 
Council of the Association, and for the information of the 
Government. 

Furthermore, in order to obtain the co-operation which the matter 
requires from eminent men in science, your committee feel it 
necessary for their body being enlarged by the addition of influential 
members of the association, and of other bodies representing the 
various branches of science interested in the investigation of this 
comparatively unknown region, and especially of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Your committee have to point out that our 
knowledge of the South Polar region is chiefly confined to the grand 
discoveries effected by that celebrated expedition under the command 
of Captain Sir J. C. Ross, conducted between the years 1889-43 
with sailing ships. Since that period the facilities for effecting a 
more complete research have been greatly augmented by the appli¬ 
cation of steam propulsion to vessels better adapted for ice 
navigation. This has been proved by continuous experience in the 
Arctic during half a century. For the above reasons your 
committee deem it desirable to defer making their report, with a 
view to giving more definition to the objects sought to be obtained 
and to the best means of obtaining them, as also to expand this 
committee, in order to elicit to the fullest extent the opinions, and to 
secure support from those conversant with the various branches 
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of science which are to be investigated during an exploration which, 
from its very important and serious nature, eminently merits the 
favourable consideration of this great and enterprising maritime 
nation. 


No 9. 

CAPTAIN FAIR WEATHER’S LETTER FROM 
DUNDEE, OFFERING SERVICES. 

Dundee, 28th September, 1886. 

The Right Honourable the Governor of Victoria. 

Honourable Sir—There is a rumour current here to the effect 
that an Antarctic Expedition and Whaling Enterprise is likely to 
be undertaken on behalf of the Victorian Government, and I 
venture to address you these in reference. I have been intimately 
connected with the North Sea whaling and sealing trade for 
upwards of seventeen years, eight of which have acted as master, 
and for the past five years I have had (and still have) command of 
one of the largest and finest steamers hailing from this port of 
Dundee. I would venture to ask, and would esteem it a favour, 
if you would inform me as to the authenticity of this flying report; 
and if your colony is really entertaining an undertaking of this sort, 
I would gladly avail myself of an opportunity of being connected 
with an expedition to the southern latitudes to look for the black 
or right whale. I am of opinion that our trade here is fast dying 
out on account of the continued catching and decadence of the 
whale in our northern waters. I have youth on my side, being only 
thirty-three years of age, and I would like to alter my cruise 
to the Antarctic Seas, as I feel convinced the whale must 
be numerous there, and consequently a succession of good 
cargoes would in all probability be obtainable. This is my 
chief reason for venturing to address you, and a second reason 
is that my father is buried in Australia, and I have a strong 
desire to see the spot where he lies. If the proposed expedition 
is to be purely scientific, the only capacity in which I could act 
would be with reference to my extensive experience with and know¬ 
ledge of ice navigation. I hold a master’s certificate of competency, 
and can produce the highest testimonials ; on the other hand, if it 
is with a view to whaling, I would not leave here unless I was to 
get command of a steamer. 

I will be in Dundee until about 1st February next, and a reply 
from you will be esteemed a favour by yours most respectfully, 

(Signed) James Fairweather. 

P.S.— Address enclosed. — J.F. 
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No. 10. 

CAPTAIN D. GRAY’S LETTER FROM PETERHEAD. 

The Links, Peterhead, 6th October, 1886. 
W. R. Buchan, Esq., Council Chambers, Collingwood. 

Dear Sir—Your letter of 9th August just received. I had 
seen in the newspapers that the Australian Government intended 
sending out an expedition to the Antarctic. At one time I thought 
of trying that fishery myself, and inquired very minutely into the 
matter, which I put into the shape of a small pamphlet, and had it 
printed, a copy of which I now send you for the information of 
those interested. The only difference since then is the price of the 
produce, and as the vessels were intended to sail from this country, 
they are consequently of a much larger size than I think necessary 
for ships sailing from Australia. The most suitable size for vessels 
intended for ice navigation with steam power is from 400 to 500 
tons, with engines of 80-horse power nominal; they cost far less 
money, are easier handled, and can be sailed much cheaper than larger 
vessels. I may here mention that the reason why I never undertook 
the Antarctic voyage was, since the date of the pamphlet we have 
been doing so well in the Arctic until now that we had no reason 
to change fishing ground. 

I do not approve of steam for whaling purposes, and I am con¬ 
firmed in this opinion, after many years experience both in sailing 
vessels and in steamers. I know it has been the ruin of our 
northern fisheries. Steam is too apt to be used at the wrong time, 
and unless judiciously used in emergencies and in making passages 
only, it is certain to do great damage to the whale-fishing in a few 
years. The whales may not at first notice the noise of the engines, 
but they will very soon learn what it means, and will retreat through 
the ice, where it will be impossible to follow them. This is just 
what has taken place in the northern fisheries. I commanded a 
sailing vessel for eighteen years and a steamer for nineteen, and 
have found that I caught as many whales with the sailing vessel as 
I did with the steamers. Of course it is quite different if explora¬ 
tion is meant. Then the steamer is far better. 

I do not like the idea expressed in your letter of intending to 
combine exploration with fishing, collecting guano, and other com¬ 
mercial products. I think if you do so you are sure to fail. Your 
commander’s mind will be too much divided, and will be apt to 
leave one thing and go after another, especially if things are not 
getting on so well as he would like. I know this plan has never 
succeeded hitherto, and it is not likely to succeed in your case. 
Send your ships out to explore if you like, but let it be exploration 
only. And if you decide on a whaling voyage, confine your master’s 
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attention to that only, and I have little doubt you will succeed 
beyond your expectations. We have three vessels here, viz.:— 

1. The “Erik,”built in Dundee in 1865 ; 412 tons net, 533 gross ; 
engines, 80 h.p. nominal. She got new steel boiler and new decks 
in 1884. She steams well, and is handy under canvas. I think 
her rather large. 2. The “ Hope/’ built in Aberdeen in 1873; 307 
tons net and 452 gross ; engines, 80 h.p. nominal. Steams and sails 
well. We think her as good as new. 3. The “Eclipse, 37 built 
in Aberdeen in 1867; 296 tons net, and 436 gross; got new 
engines of 80 h.p., and new boiler in 1877. She steams well, sails 
well, and is remarkably handy under canvas. She has been kept 
in first-rate order, and we think her as good as new. I do not 
know if any of them would be sent out on hire. It would depend 
on the terms. They might be sold if a suitable price was offered. 
So far as regards myself I am too old now to undertake such a 
distant expedition. I must leave that to younger men. However, 
should the Agent-General for the colony ask for my advice and 
assistance in promoting the expedition I will be very pleased to 
do so. 

In the enclosed pamphlet I have altered the price of produce to 
suit present quotations. With smaller ships and a shorter voyage 
the expenses would be much less than I have stated them. Your 
best plan would be to get up a company and equip two or three 
vessels, taking your chance. It will be sure to pay. There are 
plenty of whales there, and it may turn out a more profitable fishing 
than ever the Arctic did. The Americans sold last year £180,000 
worth of bone, taken in Behring Straits. Why should you not try 
and do so likewise ? Besides, it would be a splendid school for your 
sailors, not to be equalled in any other trade, who may in the dim 
and distant future do their country valuable service in its sorest 
need. 

I think I have about answered all that your letter required me to 
do, and if anything more is wanted I will be most willing to answer 
any questions that may be put do me, either in letter or in con¬ 
ference. Upon consideration I might entertain the idea of coming 
out with two of our ships, and working the fishery for a year or two 
if suitable terms were offered.—Yours, truly, 

(Signed) David Gray. 

“Enclosure.” The Eclipse Seal and Whale Fishing Company, 
Peterhead. 


Y 
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Balance-sheet for Greenland Voyage, 1884. 


Paid out for wages £900 13 1 

Provisions ... 717 18 8 

Coals and machinery 231 8 0 

General charges ... 854 9 9 

Receipt for oil £1990 0 0 

„ bone 4783 15 3 

,, skins 1852 2 4 

£2704 9 6 

Profit and Loss for 

Profit. 5921 14 2 

£8626 3 8 

£8626 3 8 


The foregoing balance-sheet shows the expenses incurred for a 
voyage of 5^ months’ duration, with 55 men, and a catch of 205 
tons of oil. 


No. 11. 

THE AGENT-GENERAL’S LETTER OF 26th NOVEM¬ 
BER, REPORTING INTERVIEWS WITH SIR 
ALLEN YOUNG. 


[copy.] 

4304. Antarctic Expedition. 

Victoria Office, 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

26th November, 1886. 

Sir—In continuation of my letter of the 12th inst., No. 4071, I 
have the honour to report that there appears to exist considerable 
and growing interest in the above subject in England, and I have 
every reason to hope that the movement commenced in Melbourne 
will be warmly supported here. In addition to the information I 
have already conveyed to you, I have now to report an interesting 
interview which I had with Sir Allen Young, of Arctic fame. This 
gentleman called upon me last Friday, and intimated an earnest 
desire to forward the experiment of testing the Antarctic Ocean for 
whales. He said his own views were largely shared in by others 
engaged in whale fishery. The comparative failure last year in this 
trade, joined to the very high price now obtainable for whalebone 
(the oil is of quite secondary importance), which he stated had 
reached £2000 per ton, was directing attention to the Antarctic 
Ocean as a possible alternative. Very little is known about it, and 
Sir Allen had failed to obtain any useful information from the few 
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survivors of Ross’s expedition. Ross himself reported that he saw 
thousands of whales in those waters, but he was unable to ascertain 
if these were the whales of commerce. I am in hopes of receiving 
from Sir A. Young a practical proposal in a few days, which I will 
then forward to you. In the meantime I may state what is required 
as a guarantee against ruinous loss in the event of the ship return¬ 
ing clean. If, say, £10,000, or even £8000, were guaranteed by the 
Australian colonies, I think Sir A. Young would consent to go as 
captain himself. He was quite willing that the sum should be 
reduced if the voyage proved successful, say, pro rata , according to 
the number of whales secured. 

This is certainly the most feasible proposal I have yet received, 
and appears to me the best mode of opening up that part of the 
world to scientific exploration. I see by the file of papers that the 
interest in the matter continues in Melbourne, and when the possi¬ 
bilities of the future are considered it would seem only reasonably 
politic to do something at once to secure a possibly lucrative trade to 
Victoria.—I have the honour, &c., 

(Signed) Graham Berry. 


No. 12. 

THE AGENT-GENERAL'S LETTER OF 10th DECEMBER, 
ENCLOSING MR. DESSEN’S OFFER. 

Victoria Office, 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W., 

10th December. 

4522. [copy.] 

Sir—In continuation of previous correspondence on the subject 
of the proposed Antarctic expedition, I have the honour to 
enclose for your information copy of a letter which I have received 
from Mr. H. F. Dessen, of this city, stating that he is in a position 
to make offers of ships suitable for that object. In replying to 
Mr. Dessen, I have suggested that he should submit alternative 
offers in accordance with the terms of his letter, and upon his fur¬ 
nishing me with these, I will forward them for your consideration.— 
I have the honour, &e., (Signed) Graham Berry. 

u Enclosure." [copy], 

3 Great Percy-street, W.C., London, 8th Dec., 1886. 

Sir—Referring to the proposal set on foot in Melbourne to send 
an expedition to the Antarctic regions, I beg to inform you that 
I am in a position to lav before you offers of ships built for, and 

y 2 
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engaged in, the Arctic trade, and exactly suitable for such an 
expedition as the one proposed. They are built of wood, green 
heart planked, having steam power, and fitted with all the latest 
improvements—results which have been arrived at through long 
and constant trading and navigation in Arctic waters by the 
owners in Norway. The offer of a ship could include a complete 
outfit for sealing or whaling, and, what is probably the more 
important feature—viz., a crew of able and steady men experienced 
in the trade. If more convenient, an offer could be made of a ship 
at per month, and my friends would deliver her in Melbourne.—- 
Your obedient servant, (Signed) H. F. Dessen. 


No. 18. 

EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER AS TO SEALING 
AND WHALING AT MACQUARIE ISLAND. 

“ If judiciously ordered and conducted by the owners or manage¬ 
ment of the vessel or vessels, one result of the expedition may be 
safely predicted—namely, a rich harvest in seal products—for this 
trip, and the opening of a wide field in that line to mercantile 
enterprise. With regard to whales, I am sceptical as to their 
existence in any great numbers in these regions, but seals and 
walrus are undoubtedly very abundant, and south of the Aucklands 
have scarcely been disturbed for the last fifty years. The Enderbys 
never did much in the sealing; but in 1828-80 it was vigorously 
carried on by the Underwoods, of Aberdeen, who had upwards of a 
150 men stationed at the different islands, killing, &c., while 
a large schooner was employed picking up and conveying the 
produce to the main depot, at CampbelTs Island, where large ships 
loaded—oil to the home markets, skins for China, which at that 
time was the best, indeed almost the only market for the skins of 
the hair seal. Very few fur seal have been met with in the southern 
regions. Financial troubles overtook the Underwoods, chiefly by 
reason of home enterprises failing, but climaxed at the critical time 
by the loss of a fine, uninsured 1000-ton ship at Macquarie Island, 
where she had gone to take in . the last few tons of her loading 
rather than wait for the tender. A gale coming suddenly from the 
eastwards, she failed to work out of the roadstead. So ended 
sealing in these parts to any extent worth mentioning.” 




